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Employment Service Participates 





in 


Administration of Unemployment 


Compensation Benefit Payments 


XCEPT in the State of Wisconsin, until 
E the 1st of January 1938, our participa- 
tion in the administration of benefit pay- 
ments, under State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, existed only in the realm of theory 
and anticipation. We now have had in 21 
States and the District of Columbia experience 
with this relationship covering 3 months of 
actual operation. The extent of this ex- 
perience is still too limited to express broad 
and final conclusions regarding all features 
of this relationship. Nevertheless, this ex- 
perience does point in the direction of certain 
tendencies which have a definite bearing 
upon the future of the Employment Service. 

The inauguration of the program of benefit 
payments in these 23 jurisdictions unfortu- 
nately occurred simultaneously with a rising 
tide of unemployment. The increase in ap- 
plications at public employment offices 
began, not with January 1938, but as far 
back as September 1937. This increase was 
general throughout the country. 

In the 23  benefit-paying jurisdictions, 
however, January 1st brought the release of 
the reservoir of accumulated benefit eligibil- 
ity. Employment offices in these jurisdictions 
were flooded with the applications of those 
who, under their respective State laws, were 
for the first time entitled to file application 
for unemployment compensation benefits. 

During the first week in January a total of 
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1,187,514 original claims for unemployment 
compensation benefits were filed in employ- 
ment offices. During the month of January 
this number reached a total of 2,119,362. In 
February 642,952 original claims were added. 
On March 19, 1938, the total of original 
claims for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits was 3,182,350, and 9,305,984 continued 
claims were reported. This release of ac- 
cumulated benefit eligibility is to be antici- 
pated in all of the States when for the first 
time the payment of benefits is begun, but it 
will not be repeated in these 23 States. 

This emergency was comparable in amount 
of registrations and interviews with the period 
of mass registrations which the Employment 
Service had experienced at the beginning of 
the C. W. A., and even exceeded the load at 
the beginning of the W. P. A. program. 

It is the uniform experience of the Employ- 
ment Service that, in periods of mass regis- 
tration, emphasis upon field contacts and 
placement work is necessarily reduced in 
order that the immediate task at hand, 
namely, the registration of the crowds of 
waiting applicants, may be handled. This 
last emergency, occasioned by the filing of 
claims for benefits in the 23 States, consti- 
tutes no exception to earlier experience. In- 
deed, in many localities this rush caused al- 
most complete cessation of placement and 
field-visit activities. 


i) 
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The first conclusion to be drawn from these 
3 months of experience is that it is vitally im- 
portant to the future development of the Em- 
ployment Service and to the maintenance of 
prestige already established in these States 
that normal field visits and placement activ- 
ities be resumed promptly, and with as much 
efficiency, energy, and enthusiasm as the per- 
sonnel of the Service can put into these efforts. 
We must get back to employment work. 

Even in a period of business recession such 
as the present, the efforts of the Employment 
Service to establish understanding and favor- 
able relationships with employers cannot be 
omitted. Job opportunities in times such 
as these are naturally less than in periods of 
All the 
more reason for increased placement effort! 

We should not allow the far-reaching and 


business and industrial expansion. 


long-range purpose of the association of the 
Employment Service with benefit-payment 
administration to be overshadowed by our 
concern for these temporary and emergency 
requirements for mass registration. 

The applicant clientele of the public em- 
ployment offices has been enormously and 
permanently increased. The increase is both 
quantitative and qualitative. For 57 months, 
the United States Employment Service and 
the cooperating State employment services 
have been attempting to overcome an im- 
pression commonly held prior to 1933 that a 
public employment office is the resort only of 
the unskilled and casual type of labor. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made. The em- 
ployment office has come to be recognized as 
the place where the highly skilled, the techni- 
cally trained, can with profit apply for work; 
and concurrently these offices have come to 
be recognized by employers as sources of labor 
of all types and skills. 


The unemployment compensation program 
can be a help in promoting this program. It 
will bring within the purview of employment 
offices all of the job-seeking skilled and trained 
workers covered by the respective State acts. 
In a more real and complete sense than ever 
before, the Employment Service active files 
will represent the pool of all available labor 
in each community. 

A further thoroughly constructive result of 
these prospects is that the record of Employ- 
ment Service activities and the inventory of 
Employment Service active files will repre- 
sent in the future more accurately and more 
completely the extent and kind of unemploy- 
ment. In this country, as has been true for 
years past in European countries, data on 
Employment Service registrations will come 
to be the most reliable measure of unem- 
ployment trends. 

These are constructive and permanent re- 
sults which may result from our association 
with the procedure for payment of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

Important matters of organization and of 
office procedure have yet in many localities 
to be worked out. With patience and under- 
standing, these present difficulties, which 
loom large in some localities, can be resolved, 
and the Employment Service can reap a har- 
vest of desirable results both to itself and to 
its vital work for the communities it serves. 

The time is ripe for the development and 
advancement of Employment Service. No 
greater tragedy could occur than the sub- 
mergence of the ideals and activities of Em- 
ployment Service at the time of its greatest 
need and of its greatest opportunity. 


Whash Garrmue— 
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Use of Applicant References In Public 
Employment Offices 


PREPARED BY THE PROCEDURES SECTION, Division OF STANDARDS AND RESEARCH, 
Unrtep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Eprror’s Nore.—By means of a Nation-wide survey, in which 37 State services cooperated, 
the United States Employment Service has collected information concerning the usefulness of 
references for applicants in public employment offices. It is presented here for the value it may 
have in the solution of some of the problems arising from the use of references in employment 


offices. 


EFERENCES for applicants have come to 


be considered useful aids in many public . 


employment offices. As the Employment 
Service develops a long-range program, one 
of the’possible refinements in operating pro- 
cedure is the improved and extended use of 
statements, supplied by former employers,! 
in the referral of applicants to new employ- 
ment. 

Rather controversial is the whole subject of 
value inherent in references and of their appli- 
cability to essential procedures in public em- 
ployment offices. It is generally agreed that 
applicants must have references for some occu- 
pations; however, references are wholly un- 
necessary for other types of occupations. Be- 
tween these two extremes is the great middle 
group of applicants whose occupations are 
such that the use of references may or may 
not have value in their placement. This 
survey studies the possibilities of obtaining 
references from this middle group, though it is 
recognized that, whatever general principles 
are advocated for use, the only inflexible 
principle is that the decision to use or not to 
use references in placement will be based on 
the individual applicant, his occupation, work 
history, and qualifications in general. 


Two Types of Reference 


References may be either factual accounts 
of an applicant’s work record, supplied by 
former employers, or personal estimates of 
character and capacity, supplied by acquaint- 
ances or associates. 

For employment-office purposes, the refer- 
ence from a former employer is generally 
found to have more significance. However, 
for applicants without previous work experi- 
ence, or for those who find it necessary to 
change their occupations, use of the personal 
reference may disclose employment possibil- 
ities that the interviewer can consider for 
placement. In many instances the laudatory 
character of the personal reference destroys 
its value as an aid to selection. Accordingly, 
attention is focused in this article on the em- 
ployer reference alone. 


Expectations From the Reference 


The advantages derived from the selective 
use of references may benefit the applicant, 
the employer, and the office. 

Placement in some occupations, such as 
domestic service, and positions involving re- 
sponsibility for funds, valuable property, or 
the public safety requires the use of refer- 


1 The use of references may be defined as the practice of consulting persons suggested by an applicant 
seeking work for a statement concerning his employment history and his character. To avoid confusion often 
arising from the indiscriminate use of the word “reference” to mean either the name of the person questioned or 
the statement made in reply, this study uses the word “reference” to mean the answering statement obtained. 
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ences. For these occupations the public em- 
ployment office should conform to customary 
employment practice, especially since verify- 
ing an applicant’s qualifications is important 
in selection for such job openings. 

As a supplement to the interview and as 
an aid to accurate selection for referral, the 
use of references has great potential value. 
Refinements in the method for procuring 
references will aid employment interviewers 
in fulfilling this objective and will remove 
some of the difficulties mentioned below. 

In considering the 


likes and dislikes of individual employers 
(this is especially true of employers of do- 
mestic workers), and thus the office is enabled 
to make more satisfactory placements with 
them in the future. 

Still another advantage to the office, from 
the use of references, is its effect in promoting 
good employer relations. Many State Serv- 
ices consider that procuring references is 
helpful in introducing the Employment Serv- 
ice to prospective users and emphasizes its 
value as a thorough and systematic agency. 

When key men in 





applicant, refer- 





ences may not only 
provide a clearer 
picture of his char- 
acter and work- 
manship, but they 
may reveal for pos- 28 


Number of 


Services 


some of his personal 


The Use of References in 37 Public 
Employment Services 


Extent of Use 
4 Make extensive use of references. 


Make limited or selective use of references. 
sible correction 5 Make almost no use of references. 


Means Used to Procure References 


the community’s 
industry must be 
revisited by the Em- 
* ployment Service, 
the request for ref- 
erences can be used 
as a new and desir- 
able approach in 
reestablishing con- 


difficulties. Some- 6 Procure references by personal visit. tacts. 

times an interview- 13 Procure references by telephone. Surveying the 
er, when checking 18 Procure references by written inquiry. possibilities res ul t- 
references with em- Evaluation ing from the use of 
ployers, may place 34 Consider references valuable in selection. references, it seems 
an applicant with a 3 Consider references of little if any value in that what might be 


former employer selection. 


who again needs his 29 
services. of employer relations. 
S pec ial cam- 16 Consider references of little or no value in 


paigns for promot- 
ing exceptionally 








Consider references valuable in promotion 


promotion of employer relations. 


1 Two Services made no reply on this point. 


called the secondary 
benefits, i. e., appli- 
cant promotion and 
the creation of em- 
ployer good will, are 
almost on a compa- 











rable basis with the 





well-qualified ap- 
plicants can be 
facilitated through the use of references. It 
is often possible to interest prospective em- 
ployers in the qualifications of outstanding 
applicants, when the interviewer’s judgment 
is supported by selected statements from 
recognized business officials. 

If registrants are informed, during the 
initial interview, of the employment office’s 
practice of checking references, misrepre- 
sentation and inconsistency in their employ- 
ment history and personal references are often 
reduced. From the point of view of office 
value, when checking references, an inter- 
viewer can very often discover particular 


expected primary 
benefit, which is a more complete picture of the 
applicant’s suitability for referral. An exami- 
nation of the limitations on the value of refer- 
ences substantiates the truth of this statement. 


Limitations of Employers’ References 


The difficulty of securing an objective esti- 
mate of a worker’s qualifications from a ques- 
tioned employer is the greatest single factor 
limiting the value of references for selection 
purposes. On one hand, an employer’s re- 
luctance to hinder a former employee in se- 
curing another job, even though he may not 
be capable of filling it satisfactorily, is wide- 
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spread. On the other hand, unfavorable per- 
sonal bias by an employer may bring forth 
derogatory comments undeserved by the ap- 
plicant. Both possibilities interfere with the 
primary value of references describing the 
applicant’s true abilities. 

The careless and automatic nature of the 
replies from employers who are called upon to 
furnish a large supply of statements about 
former employees also diminishes the value of 
references for selection purposes. The office 
must carefully limit the number of requests 
sent to any one employer so that the disad- 
vantages of creating an unfavorable attitude 
on harassed employers will not outweigh the 
value of the references obtained from them. 

The experience of the Employment Service 
confirms the truism that a reference is only as 
reliable as its source. The varying personnel 
standards of individuals and companies solic- 
ited for references make it necessary for the 
interviewer to weigh their respective state- 
ments in relation to his knowledge of their 
reputations. 


Methods for Obtaining References 
Once the value of references is acknowl- 
edged, it is desirable to refer to the experi- 
ences of the State Services for a criteria of 
sound technique for reference inquiry. Their 
experiences suggest the following: 


1. The method of obtaining references should be 
simple and should not place an excessive clerical bur- 
den upon the employment-oflice staff. 

2. Provision should be made in local offices to exer- 
cise discretion in selecting applicants about whom 
information is obtained and the employers who are 
requested to furnish the references. 

3. The process for replying must be simplified to 
save the employer’s time. 

4. An effective method assures the person replying, 
first, of the good faith and trustworthiness of the em- 
ployment office, and, second, of his protection against 
unfavorable reaction or a suit at law, as a result of a 
possible unfavorable reply. Such assurances are nec- 
essary for some people, to overcome actual opposition 
in giving such information. 


Selecting the Reference Source 


Concensus of opinion indicates that more 
than one reference is necessary if the state- 
ments have any validity in the selection proc- 
ess. Three are usually adequate, although 


for placement in highly skilled or complex 
jobs, more references may be necessary. For 
other job openings, fewer statements may 
suffice. 

When a choice must be made among 
several employers, the last employer (for 
a period of more than 30 days) and the 
employer for whom the applicant worked 
for the longest time, are usually those whose 
responses are most significant for employ- 
ment-office use, since recent contact and 
length of relationship are both factors to 
evaluate an employer’s opinion of a worker. 
Recent contact is particularly important 
for jobs involving manual dexterity or skills 
which may have been lost through disuse 
over a long period. Whenever possible, 
at least one reference should be obtained 
from an applicant concerning the type of 
work to which a referral is contemplated, 
since such a reference would be more ef- 
fective in selection and to the prospective 
employer than one covering an unrelated 
occupation. 

Reports from employers, acknowledged by 
the employment office to be reputable, are 
preferred to statements from firms of un- 
known or dubious standing. Statements 
from employers in the same locality usually 
carry more weight than references from dis- 
tant or unknown employers. 

When the applicant asks that a specific 
employer be questioned, it is usually an 
employer with whom the worker has a good 
record. Unless there is a strong presump- 
tion that the favorable report is undeserved, 
such a reference should ordinarily be pro- 
cured and considered with the others. 
Should the applicant object to the con- 
sulting of an employer, the interviewer 
must judge whether or not the worker is 
attempting to conceal information which 
would affect his employability. Frequently, 
however, the request is justifiable. For 
example, if he is the applicant’s present 
employer, it is understandable that the ap- 
plicant would not wish to jeopardize his 
present job by having his search for other 
work: made known. Other circumstances 
may have similar validity. 
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Methods to be Used 

The three commonly used methods. of 
eliciting reference information are: (1) The 
personal interview, (2) the telephone call, 
and (3) the written communication. Each 
of the three has special advantages; choice 
among them will depend upon the type of 
job opening, the number of qualified appli- 
cants available, and the amount of time 
staff members can use for checking of 
references. 

Although a personal interview with the 
employer may not be the most practical 
approach in many instances, it is undoubtedly 
the most thorough and satisfactory means of 
seeuring references. It enables the repre- 
sentative of the employment office to identify 
himself to the complete satisfaction of the 
person questioned and thus, often, to obtain 
information not otherwise given. In the 
course of the interview, it is possible to draw 
from the employer expressions of his attitude 
which represent more closely the applicant’s 
real record on the job—sometimes unfavor- 
able qualities which the employer is reluctant 
to set forth in writing. 

When limitations of time and personnel 
make the personal contact with the employer 
impractical, the telephone is frequently used 
in securing references. It is true that the 
same facts which could be obtained from an 
employer during a personal visit may also be 
secured in the course of a telephone con- 
versation. The difficulty is that the telephone 
call may reach the employer at an inoppor- 
tune moment or he may be inclined to 
handle the request in a routine, perfunctory 
manner. Further, his inability immediately 
to identify the person calling in behalf of the 
employment office sometimes precludes the 
desired candor on his part. These objections 
are minimized in a community where the 
State Service is well known to the majority 
of employers, especially if inquiries are made 
by qualified staff members who conduct the 
conversation in a pleasant, objective fashion 

The two oral methods discussed above 
require recording the information obtained 
from the employer. 

The third method of obtaining references, 


the written communication from the em- 
ployer, has the distinct advantage of pro- 
viding a permanent record for the files in the 
office. 

In some instances the best results are 
achieved by addressing an informal, person- 
alized letter to the employer, requesting him 
to furnish the employment office with a state- 
ment in regard to the applicant. In such a 
letter the thoroughness with which the office 
performs its task of selecting applicants for 
jobs can be emphasized to the employer, who 
is a prospective user of the Service. Further, 
the inquiry concerning the applicant can be 
limited to the one or two aspects of his record 
on which the office particularly desires enlight- 
enment (e.-g., his honesty, creative ability, or 
resourcefulness). 

Although the advantage of the individual 
letter (and the other methods of establishing 
contact described above) are obvious in 
certain circumstances, many offices regard the 
standard questionnaire as the most satisfactory 
method of obtaining reference information. 
The convenience of the form questionnaire 
(which combines both the request for infor- 
mation and the employer’s reply), and its 
control over the type of information procured, 
makes it practical for this type of inquiry. 
The form should contain a courteous and 
clearly expressed explanation of the employ- 
ment office’s purpose in asking for a reference. 
This statement is usually followed by questions 
to which a reply is requested. A space at the 
end of the questionnaire enables the employer 
to include a brief statement of his analysis of 
the applicant’s abilities. 

Each of the three methods, especially the 
written query, must be carefully planned to 
be effective. While no standard set of 
questions can be established for all types of 
jobs, two principles have proved of value: (1) 
That questions should be few in number; and 
(2) that, except for the “Comments” cate- 
gory, the questions should require only 
factual answers. 

The form on page 9 does not represent a 
suggestion to be followed rigidly but is rather 
a composite of desirable features taken from 
the reference questionnaires of various State 
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Services. Questions concerning length of serv- 
ice, duties of job, reason for leaving, and 
willingness to reemploy, are considered basic. 
An office may choose which of the others— 
quality of work, worker’s attitude, and per- 
sonal qualities—are significant for the jobs it 
handles most frequently. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
affiliated with 
Unrrep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


666 Wright Street, Fort City 
Telephone—Fort 1234 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Mr. JAMEs Dog, 
4321 Main Street, 


Fort City. 

SORA BE, TS onc ccces cvewcacs has applied 
through this office for a position as ...... , citing his 
employment by you from ...... sa wnves 


This office is a public agency which assists both 
employers and workers by referring qualified persons 
to jobs. The information you can supply concern- 
ing this applicant will help us to make a satisfactory 
placement. 

Please reply by filling out and returning this form 
in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. 
For your convenience, a duplicate form is enclosed 
so that you may retain a complete copy of this in- 
quiry and your reply, if you desire. If you prefer to 
reply by telephone, please call us, or return this form, 
giving your telephone number below, and the con- 
venient time for us to call you. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


TO .cccee . 
io nao cecin dn chadcncsesnndedenes 


Performance rating: Above average .. Average 
Unsatisfactory .. 
coworkers: Good .. Fair 
Cooperation with ve er , 
supervisors: Good .. Fair . 
Poor .. 


| PPLE TT TT TTT TTCTTTEC TT Ter 
If you would not reemploy this worker, please give 
WUE baci tus dseioneneeincdenndawenteanis 
Comments (exceptional capabilities, particular fail- 
ings, points upon which improvement might in- 
crease the applicant’s value in a similar job, etc.) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Gs rumah eWadeurdeecetes 


Interpretation of the Reference 

The importance of individual judgment on 
the part of the interviewer in evaluating all 
aspects of a set of references, and in weighing 
them with his personal impression from the 
interview, cannot be overemphasized. In no 
instance should references alone constitute 
the basis of a selection for referral to a job. 

When conflicting references are received, 
the consulting of more persons for reference 
information frequently enlightens the inter- 
viewer by correcting errors due to personal 
prejudice by one or more of the persons 
answering. However, since the process of 
consulting more people cannot continue in- 
definitely, the interviewer must at some point 
arbitrarily call a halt and decide, with the 
assistance of a reinterview, on the referral pos- 
sibilities of the applicant. 

When investigation discloses a situation un- 
favorable to the applicant, the interviewer 
must decide in the light of his obligation to the 
employer, the community, and the applicant 
if, by referring the applicant, he should relay 
this information to the employer. Such 
factors as an evaluation of the source of infor- 
mation, the seriousness of the difficulty, its 
recency, knowledge of the cause, and the 
probability of recurrence in the prospective 
position, must condition his decision. 

When the applicant’s record reveals a minor 
misdemeanor, the interviewer should judge if 
it is necessary to give such information to the 
employer since it has little or no bearing on 
the applicant’s qualifications for the job, but 
he should at all times exercise his discretion in 
the light of his obligation to the applicant and 
the employer. However, if the interviewer 
considers himself obliged to pass on this infor- 
mation, which may cause the rejection of the 
applicant for the job, it might be well to re- 
frain from referring him to that particular 
opening. At no time can the Employment 
Service act as a medium for the needless dis- 
semination of discrediting comments which 
will lead to the continued unemployment of 
an applicant. References, like all other pub- 
lic employment office tools, should always be 
used in a manner which will lead eventually 
to the sound placement of an applicant. 
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An Experiment In the Placement 
of Juniors 


By MARGUERITE WykorFF ZAPOLEON 
Junior Counselor, District of Columbia Employment Center 


LMOST 3 years ago an experiment in 
the placement of juniors was begun in 


the District of Columbia Employment Center. 
The techniques and procedures subsequently 
evolved have become a part of the routine of 
the Center. Experience has demonstrated 
their utility. 

The plan of operation is based on two 
principles: (1) That applicants under 21 
years of age as a rule need special assistance 
in adjusting themselves in the occupational 
world because of their lack of substantial 
work experience and their unfamiliarity with 
the local labor market and its procedures; 
(2) that it is undesirable to create two sepa- 
rate age pools of labor from which to draw 
for referrals, no matter how well connected 
these two pools may be. The first of these 
principles is familiar enough and is generally 
accepted. It is with the working of the second 
that the type of organization here described 
differs from traditional methods of junior 
placement. 

The plan in operation offers assistance to 
the younger applicants in accordance with 
their greatly varying needs. It does so, how- 
ever, without separating them from the main 
labor stream until they have reached the 
arbitrary age of 21 or have qualified without 
question for a so-called adult occupation. 
Instead of a distinctly separate junior place- 
ment unit, the District of Columbia Center 


has a junior counseling division which feeds 
the younger labor supply into the placement 
divisions. There it is immediately available 
for referral.. The junior counselors assist the 
placement divisions in selections on typically 
junior openings; they continue to work with 
applicants who are not easily placed in order 
to improve the vendibility of their services. 
Those who adjust easily in the labor market— 
and it is amazing how many of them do—are 
followed up to check their adjustment and to 
invite them to make use of the service should 
they encounter later difficulty. 


Functions of the Counseling Division 


The functions of the junior counseling 
division may be outlined as follows: 


1. To interview and counsel every applicant under 
21 years of age who applies at the Center.! Depend- 
ing upon the particular needs of the individual, this 
may involve one interview or many; it may result in 
referral for placement only, or, in addition, for apti- 
tude tests, subsequent counseling, outside aid, further 
training, and so forth. 


2. To assign those occupational classifications for 
which the individual qualifies at the time of his regis- 
tration and to prepare duplicate registration cards 
(primary and secondaries) for the placement divisions 
handling the job orders in those occupations.2 In 
some cases these will be so-called adult classifications 
such as stenographer, delivery-truck driver, fountain 
waiter, draftsman. They may be so-called junior 
classifications such as messenger, helper (truck), and 
so forth. 


1 Applicants over 21 who have a similar problem due to lack of work experience or dissatisfaction with 
present occupation may also be referred to the counseling division by placement interviewers. 

2 Originally, the actual classifications were assigned in the placement division to which the applicant was 
referred with a registration card bearing the counselor’s recommendations. The present scheme, adopted 
recently to meet a change in housing arrangements at the Center, is as effective as the earlier method, if not 


more so, 
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3. To note those qualifications or special interests 
important in placement which are not indicated by 
the classifications assigned, such as interest in 
journalism, art ability (without training), liking for 
work with figures, and so forth; and later to add the 
applicants’ names to the file lists indicated. 

4. To obtain school-record information regarding 
each applicant and an employer reference (if he has 
worked before); to review the classifications assigned 
and the special abilities or interests listed to determine 
whether or not any revisions or additions should be 
made in consideration of this information and test 
results. 

5. To explain the procedures of the Employment 
Center to each applicant, referring him to the proper 
placement division (that in which his primary clas- 
sification falls) for periodic renewals until he is placed 
and inviting him to return to the counseling division 
to discuss his problem if he does not secure placement. 

6. To assist the placement divisions by making sug- 
gestions for referral on orders in which factors other 
than experience or training are important. For 
example, the placement interviewer would not call 
the junior division for suggestions on a stenographic 
opening where the prime requisites were speed and 
accuracy in letter dictation or on a sales job, where 
experience was essential and determining. He would 
simply select the best qualified person in his file, 
having the age, sex, and other characteristics desired 
by the employer. However, he would call the junior 
division for suggestions on an order for an office boy 
interested in learning the advertising business, or for 
a list of boys to become chef’s apprentices. The 
junior division uses the special qualifications lists 
noted in (3) together with lists of those who have made 
above-average and superior ratings on standardized 
aptitude and achievement tests as aids in selection. 

7. To follow up those who are placed. Every 
junior applicant reported by the Statistical Division 
as placed on a regular job is invited to come in for 
an evening interview to discuss his job. Between 50 
and 60 percent of those placed repond to this invita- 
tion. A letter is also sent to the employer for his sug- 
gestions and criticisms, which are then discussed with 
the young worker in the course of the interview. 
Plans for further training, methods for making adjust- 
ments to the job, to the employer, to fellow workers, 
as well as plans for ultimate removal in the case of a 
blind-alley job, are some of the subjects of these con- 
ferences. A written report of the interview is sent to 
the placement division which made the referral and 
is later filed for research purposes. 

8. To contact employers in cooperation with the 
Public Relations Division, which serves as a routing 
agent and a clearing house for the Center, preventing 
duplication. Lists of employers the counselor may 
wish to visit are submitted to this division for approval 
or the division may be asked to prepare a list of firms 
employing numbers of young people. Similarly, 
through this medium, letters and employer bulletins 





may be sent out to selected employers calling attention 
to the potentialities of particular young applicants or 
special groups. 

9. To contact schools and other sources of supply 
to establish methods of cooperation. 

10. To engage in research on training facilities and 
work opportunities in the community and to prepare 
the information for use in counseling. 

11. To cooperate with other agencies in the com- 
munity engaged in serving the vocational and related 
needs of young people. 


Cooperation With Other Divisions 


Close cooperation with the other divisions 
of the Center is essential to the successful 
operation of the junior division. Such co- 
ordination of effort on the problem of the 
placement of young people utilizes all the 
resources at the Center’s command. To this 
task the junior counselor brings his knowledge 
of young people and the types of jobs in 


- which they can best employ their abilities 


and interests; to the same task the placement 
interviewer contributes his very specific 
knowledge of the actual job opening—a 
knowledge acquired from serving the same 
employer many times previously on orders 
for older as well as younger workers—and 
his ability to compare fairly the qualifications 
of the younger workers with others available 
for the same job. The skill of the testing 
unit at the Center is also employed to ad- 
minister shorthand, typewriting, and apti- 
tude tests and to evaluate test scores. 

Regular weekly conferences are held with 
each placement division in which the psy- 
chologist in charge of the testing division, 
the junior counselor, and the placement 
interviewer discuss the applicants registered 
in that division who have taken aptitude 
tests, who have failed to qualify on achieve- 
ment tests for classifications originally as- 
signed, or who have shown abilities beyond 
the classifications they have received. De- 
cisions as to changes in classifications, or 
additional ones, recommendations for further 
training or practice, and so forth, are deter- 
mined. Later each of the applicants dis- 
cussed is called in by letter for an inter- 
pretation of the test results by the psychologist 
and a discussion of further plans with the 
counselor. 
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The effectiveness of the service rendered 
lies in this integration of the services of the 
Center, which are thus made available to 
juniors as well as adults who may need the 
same consideration. 

An interesting trend in the work has been 
the increase in the number of adults referred. 
During the second year 84 were counseled, as 
compared with 23 for the first year. Perhaps 
this trend might well be explored to determine 
whether a general counseling division might 
be developed which would definitely serve 
adults as well as juniors. 

Such modifications are made from time to 
time as experience and changes in circum- 


stances warrant. The plan has been de- 
scribed here as an experiment in the coun- 
seling and placement of juniors which 
has operated successfully in the city of 
Washington since its inception in April 1935. 
Similar experiments have been tried in 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and per- 
haps in other cities. Whatever the general 
scheme employed, however, each community 
must evolve its own adaptations in accord- 
ance with the space, the funds, and the staff 
at its disposal. 

The effectiveness of a junior service in meet- 
ing the peculiar needs of its own community 
is the final measure of its success. 


Jack of All Trades—Master of Most 


By TressA BEIRNE MANLEY 
Cincinnati Employment Center, Ohio State Employment Service 


Mo times, modern education, mod- 
ern competition—all are factors giv- 
ing rise to a denial of that old adage, “‘Jack 
of all trades, master of none.” Modern life 
and education afford a chance for many 
profitable trades. 

A study of 95,000 workers registered at the 
Cincinnati Employment Center some time 
ago shows that these men and women have 
an average of six skills each. In the Clerical 
and Professional Division we find applicants’ 
abilities ranging from clerical work to drafts- 
men, advertising managers, writers of techni- 
cal subjects, receptionists, and librarians. 
A sample of those registered in the Domestic 
and Institutional Division includes an ap- 
plicant who prefers a job as a short-order 
cook, but his work record shows that he 
can also operate a sock-knitting machine, 
a shirt folder and finisher, a -body press, 
and qualify as dishwasher and tray waiter. 


Diversified Education Offers New 
Opportunities 


Our schools open up new avenues to the 
energetic, ambitious student and offer an in- 
creased number of courses and facilities for 


vocational training. No longer is his instruc- 
tion only limited to theory. Whether the 
student’s bent be in the realm of music or 
aeronautics, of cooking or commercial art, of 
retail selling or printing, courses are offered 
in most school systems for these subjects. 
These educational opportunities are reflected 
not only in the abilities of the recent high- 
school and college graduates, but also in the 
older group who have minimized the dis- 
advantages of their earlier and limited train- 
ing by participating in practical courses given 
by adult education programs. 


Training on the Job 


Formal education has not offered the color 
and scope for many individuals who have had 
actual training on the job. For instance, a 
22-year-old medical student came into the 
employment office to register for summer em- 
ployment. He had filled out his registration 
card before entering the office, and he gave 
as his first choice ‘“‘clerical,’’ second choice, 
“anything.” Since completion of the eighth 
grade, the applicant had been self-supporting. 
This meant using his ingenuity and developing 
each latent talent which could possibly be 
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turned to commercial purposes. Before the 
interview ended, this young man discovered, 
with the interviewer, that he had 27 different 
skills. These ranged from masonry to book- 
binding, from work in steel mills to lumber 
mills, from statistician to lecturer. 

While admitting the unusual versatility of 
this applicant, a random sampling from the 
junior file shows that one applicant is quali- 
fied as a play leader, typist, file clerk, stock- 
keeper, storekeeper, and general office worker. 
Another junior is a trained musician and also 
has experience as a truck driver, painter, 
attendant, salesman, and carpenter. 


Employment Possibilities Increased by Variety 
of Skills 


One of the silver linings of the depression 
has been the resourcefulness with which our 
wage-earning population has met the de- 
mands of the times when steered by the in- 
genuity of the skilled placement counselor. 
We have the turret-lathe hand on brass, who 


with the gradual disuse of this metal con- 
verted his skill to employment in the steel in- 
dustry. We have the former shipbuilder car- 
penter, who with the decline in this industry 
and the rising demand from the construction 
industries, converted his skill to heavy form 
work. We have the unemployed teletype 
operator, who in an automatically limited 
field, supplemented her manual dexterity with 
additional training and she became a skilled 
typist. Several workers from the obsolete 
harness industry found a market for their 
skills in the production of leather belts and 
novelties. 

This discussion points conclusively to the 
fact that native ability uncovered by a trained 
placement interviewer experienced in the 
careful appraisement of skills and thoroughly 
familiar with current demands in industry, 
can make for a high degree of flexibility in 
the labor pool. The formula for industrial 
reabsorption resolves itself into a mixture of 
aptitudes, intelligence, objective appraise- 
ment, guidance, and ingenuity. 


Registrations Continue Near Peak Levels 


EGISTRATIONS for unemployment com- 
R pensation benefits and applications 
for work by job seekers throughout the 
country placed one of the heaviest loads 
on Employment Service facilities in February 
that has been handled during any com- 
parable period in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Despite a slight decline from January 
in the volume of job seekers receiving service 
at the offices, over 8% million personal calls 
(including both applicants and employers) 
were received during the 21 working days 
of February. 

One and one-eighth million applications 
for jobs were received, three-quarters of a 
million of which represented persons who 
had never registered with the Employment 
Service before; 643,106 original claims for 
benefits and over 4,200,000 continued claims 
were handled during the short 4-week month; 


in addition, the rate of placement activity was 
increased, 131,500 placements being reported. 

Reports indicate that part of the registra- 
tion load which was handled in February 
represented a carry-over from January of 
unemployment claim seekers. The daily 
number of new applications in February was 
12.8 percentlessthanin January. Thegreater 
part of this decline occurred in the new bene- 
fit-paying States, the daily volume of appli- 
cants in these States declining 15.5 percent. 
In other States the decrease was 4.9 percent. 

The requirement that claimants for unem- 
ployment benefits be registered in an office of 
the United States Employment Service is 
clearly reflected in the increased active file. 
On February 28 the active file contained 
the registrations of 6,745,702 persons com- 
pared to a total of 4,874,631 on December 31. 
Increases in the active file during the 2 
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months equaled 56.4 percent in the new 
benefit-paying States and only 18 percent in 
the remaining States. The greatest part of 
the increase occurred in January. In Febru- 
ary the gain was 15.1 percent in the new 
benefit-paying States. A general increase in 
the number of persons seeking employment is 
reflected by a 6.3 percent increase in the active 
file during February in the other States. 

Tentative reports reveal 3,182,350 original 
claims for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits and 9,305,984 continued claims for bene- 
fits had been cleared through the Employ- 
ment Service offices in the 11 weeks from 
January 1 through March 19. 

The slight recession in the February 
registration load was utilized to expand 
placement activity. In the 4 weeks 86,079 
field visits were made, a gain over January of 
33.9 percent in daily volume. During the 
same period 131,500 jobs were filled, a gain 
in daily volume of placements of 6.1 percent. 
It is encouraging to note that the largest 
increase in February placements was with 
men in private jobs of regular duration. 
The daily volume of placements in this cate- 
gory was 41.7 percent higher than in the 
preceding month. 

A slightly greater increase in the rate of pri- 
vate placements of veterans occurred during 
February than for nonveterans. Registration 


and placement activities carried on in con- 
nection with veterans are shown in table 2. 

The following tables summarize the prin- 
cipal operating totals during February: 


Taste 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, February 1938 


















































Percent of change from— 
January 1938 
Activity Number Febro- | Pdicw- 
Rate any. a 
Month-| per 1937 1936 
ly total | working 
day 
Total applications --_|1, 162,112) —25.3) —18.2|}+107.7| +79.7 
Newapplications| 747,435) —20.4) —12.8]}+185.0}+-110.4 
Renewals. -__--- 414,677) —32.8) —26.4} +39.5] +42.2 
Total placements -_- 131,500) —3.1] +6.1| —47.5| —66.1 
ae 91, 342 —.6| +8.9| —42.1] —62.2 
eee 38,479} -—80 —. 8) —53.3) —52.8 
Rebel ...<..- yl 1,679] —17.0} —9.1] —83.3}] —99.3 
Active file......---- 6, 745, 702| +11.4]--.---- +10.3) —27.1 
Taste 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
February 1938 
Percent of change from— 
ae January 1938 
Activity Number Febru- Febru- 
Rate per} 3° OX 
Monthly : 1937 1936 
total — 

New applications.| 24,946 | —19.3 +1.5 }+137.3 | +121.8 
Total placements_| 6,674 | —13.9 —5.7 | —56.7 —74.8 
Private_.__-- 3, 268 +.7 | +10.3 | —56.9 —7.7 
Public....... 3,182 | —23.7 | —16.4 | —55.9 —64.0 
Relief_.....- 224 | —32.5 | —26.1 | —63.4 —98. 4 
Active file. ...._- 346, 410 oe +2.5 —37.1 




















Standards and Research 


standardize practical trade questions to aid the Employment Service interviewer in the 


O: OF THE major functions of the Division of Standards and Research is to develop and 


classification of applicants. Toward this end, practical questions have been developed 
and standardized for occupations in the Construction; Job Foundries; Machine Shops; Hotels; 
Restaurants; and Maintenance, Operation, and Repair Industries. Although the questions for 
most of these industries are awaiting release, those for occupations in the Construction Industry 
have been installed in the offices of six State services. Trade questions are designed as interview- 
ing aids and are used as a supplement to the regular interview to bring out more clearly the 
applicant’s work history and knowledge of his occupation. They are not intended to replace 
any part of the regular interview but serve as a source of added information which the interviewer 
considers in conjunction with the applicant’s work history and other data supplied him. 

These questions are used largely with applicants whose classifications are doubtful, and the 
results obtained by their use have been most gratifying. One office reported that 40 percent of 
doubtful classifications would have been wrong if the trade questions were not used. For example, 
an applicant claimed to be a bricklayer but because his work history was questionable and his 
answers to the regular interviewing questions were evasive, the interviewer classified him as a 
common laborer. Later, when the trade questions for the Construction Industry were used in 
a reinterview, the interviewer realized that the applicant had an extensive knowledge of the 
trade. He was reclassified and later satisfactorily placed as a bricklayer. 
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TasLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1938 









































TOTAL 
Placements New applications | Active file 
Private Public 
Division and State Percent 
1 Percent | p, la Tempo- Percent Numbe change | Feb. 28, 
Total” | Number | change | (overt | 71 | Number | change | NU™P*S| from | 1938 
January month) or less) January 

United States. .....- 131,500 | 91, 342 —0.6 | 43,876 | 47,466 | 38,479 —8.0 | 747,435 —20.4 | 6, 745, 702 
New England_........----- 4, 650 3, 785 +15.4 2, 475 1, 310 807 —46.1 | 54,556} —47.4 654, 733 
OE er 336 199 —11.6 142 57 137 —47.9 8, 087 —21.5 50, 497 
New Hampshire---__--- 702 629 +2.9 413 216 70 —42.1 5, 292 —56.2 46, 465 
re 312 266 —18.2 170 96 45 —40.8 1, 804 —66.0 20, 399 
Massachusetts__.------ 991 709 —2.1 479 230 282 —6.3 | 22,026 —16.3 321, 750 
Rhode Island_.....---- 431 387 | +11.2 229 158 17 —77.9 1, 510 —60.2 57, 168 
Connecticut........... 1, 878 1, 595 +52. 3 1, 042 553 256 —61.2 | 15,837 —65.6 158, 454 
Middle Atlantic.....-_---. 16, 651 12, 522 +11.5 6, 885 5, 637 3, 402 —1.8 | 274, 322 —3.4 | 1, 760, 588 
Sk 7, 545 5, 983 —3.3 2, 738 3, 245 1,272 —14.7 | 188, 469 +1.4 617, 530 
New Jersey....------- 2, 124 1,921 —16.5 936 985 198 +8.2 | 13,050 —22.2 216, 316 
Pennsylvania__....---- 6, 982 4,618 | +68.4 3,211 1, 407 1, 932 +8.1 72, 803 —10.5 926, 742 
East North Central_-__---- 24,570 | 19,000 —6.7 8,964 | 10,036 5,199 —10.6 | 116,790 —4.7 | 1,179,192 
NG oe eck sectenckwcne 5, 786 4, 476 —12.2 2, 121 2, 355 1, 245 —11.8 | 30,545 —3.9 358, 375 
ES ee ee 2, 207 1,955 +3.6 1, 327 628 251 +57.9 | 14,043 +7.1 122, 596 
| a ee 11, 692 8, 650 —6.0 3, 302 5, 348 2, 963 +1.9 | 19,044 -9.1 330, 487 
NNER cate conway 1, 750 1, 325 —20.9 678 647 323 —37.3 | 40,134 +9.4 228, 473 
Wisconeie... 2.2.62... 3, 135 2, 594 +4. 3 1, 536 1,058 417 —49.2 | 13,024 —35.0 139, 261 
West North Central_.___--- 12, 517 8, 887 —11.6 4, 413 4, 474 3, 390 —30.3 | 32,899 —14.6 590, 903 
Minnesota........---- 2, 500 2, 039 —20.5 1, 203 836 449 —29.0 | 12,627 —16.0 164, 231 
oe ee 3,351 2, 357 —4.6 1,099 1, 258 784 —16.6 4, 388 —4.3 70, 539 
ee ae 2, %4a3 2, 102 —3.4 1, 094 1, 008 620 —37.0 8, 343 —16.5 171, 532 
North Dakota....-.--- 788 753 —30.5 366 387 32 —77.0 700 —34.8 28, 279 
South Dakota-.._..--- 650 376 —23.1 121 255 260 —43.4 1,166 | —13.7 47,235 
Nebtatke............- 1, 218 614 —16.5 288 326 604 —14.8 2, 403 —13.6 47, 023 
re 1, 287 646} 420.1 242 404 641 —36.2 3,272 —11.6 62, 064 
South Atlantic......--- 17, 325 8, 876 +7.8 5, 259 3,617 8, 333 —5.9 | 81,482 —42.8 813, 267 
Delaware... 6.55. 435 355 +4.4 147 208 72 —17.2 890 -19.9 12, 788 
Ce 1, 207 813 +12.1 487 326 394 —26.8 | 15,507 —6.3 96, 950 
District of Columbia--. 1, 248 1,200 | —19.2 606 594 48 —90. 2 3, 604 —65.1 42, 573 
WHS cscs coats 2, 712 1,786 | +34.4 1, 405 381 914 —1.2 | 14,272 —33.4 91, 733 
West Virginia. -.....-- 1, 132 592 —4.5 348 244 519 | +36.6] 17,161 —53.8 156, 097 
North Carolina__...--- 4, 028 2, 523 +25.5 1, 439 1, 084 1,504} +11.5 16, 773 —51.5 153, 868 
South Carolina. ....--- 1, 231 256} +11.8 121 135 971 +19.0 3, 999 —37.4 66, 906 
ne eee 4, 204 1, 351 —9.7 706 645 2, 848 —4.9 6, 662 —43.1 120, 796 
| Re er 1, 128 De adesewe 0 0 1, 063 —16.8 2, 614 —17.2 71, 556 
East South Central. __----- 8, 814 3,422 +22. 3 2, 385 1, 037 5,340 | +23.4 | 36,606| -—28.2 468, 435 
ee 1,072 566 | —26.8 341 225 488 —36.5 5,059 | +34.4 111, 627 
Tennessee........-.--- 2, 346 1,762 | +35.0 1, 314 448 584 —10.0 8, 771 +10. 2 137, 023 
EE 2, 236 892 | +60.1 549 343 1,326 | +13.9 | 16,045 —48.1 145, 016 
Mississippi..........-- 3, 160 202 | +23.9 181 21 2,942 | +68.4 6, 731 —-19.1 74, 769 
West South Central_....._- 27,531 | 21,547 —6.9 6, 235 15, 312 5,912 —4.1 | 56,028 —32.4 520, 281 
a ee 1, 428 1, 106 —7.4 336 770 286 | +30.6 2, 684 —61.6 57, 359 
ee ee 2, 763 1,713 —21.8 1, 189 524 1,050 —0.9 | 12,658 —33.8 102, 030 
Oblahoms.........<... 1, 702 1, 036 —18.0 337 699 666 —39.8 5, 087 —17.6 112, 067 
WB oo cnendecascuece 21,638 | 17,692 —4, 3 4, 373 13, 319 3,910 +3.4 | 35,599 —29.7 248, 825 
RI oo ici cacewend 6, 082 3, 640 —5.5 2, 016 1, 624 2, 409 —-17.6 | 14,612 —19.6 206, 481 
WIDE circ ancien 411 195 —57.0 102 93 210 —34.8 1, 829 +3.7 30, 065 
sea em 706 516 —13.9 299 217 190} +34.8 1, 181 —41.5 18, 929 
| 410 256 +9.4 145 111 152 +56. 7 793 +18. 5 8, 831 
OUNCE iecass i wstcens 1, 705 1,087 | +10.5 581 506 607 —41. 4,059 -17.7 64, 523 
New Mexico...-.----- 742 308 —29.2 208 100 430 +7.0 1, 158 —18.1 28, 392 
GUM cis iscsi 1, 382 847 +20.1 486 361 526 —3.5 3, 202 -17.7 23, 651 
Wicca ccs eadsenes 310 148 —3.9 38 110 161 +32.0 1,856 | —30.5 27, 379 
DRUNRONS di siewensawses o 416 283 —1.0 157 126 133 —47.4 534 —35.4 4,711 
Pt Se ee ee ae 13, 353 9, 657 +7.7 5,239 4, 418 3, 686 —6.0 | 79, 645 —16.7 551, 333 
Washington......--.-- 1, 248 535 —5.8 307 228 706 | +12.1 6, 149 —25.6 90, 503 
QUE: caiecctiniccinnse 1, 631 1,104 | +86.2 786 318 524 —19.5 | 10,933 —42.3 90, 569 
Caer occacccccdcs 10, 474 8, 018 +2.8 4, 146 3, 872 2, 456 —7.0 | 62,563 —8.6 370, 261 
PIR WAN OS ns a 7 | SSeS 5 1 ; SR eens: ee 489 

















1 Includes 1679 security wage placements on work relief projects. 


2 Activities reported through Feb. 19 only. 


Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1938 







































































VETERANS 
Placements New applications | Active file 
Private Public 
Division and State - = - E comet Feb. 28 
' ercent | Reoular ‘empo- ercent | number | change eb. 28, 
TOMI | Namber | shange | TSH | a7 | Number | chusee | Ne jim | 1938 
January month) or less) January 
United States_._____ 6, 674 3, 268 +0. 7 1, 162 2, 106 3, 182 —23.7 24, 946 —19. 3 346, 410 
New England_..___.._____ 214 117 | +44.4 74 43 69 —79.1 1,779 —38. 3 35, 742 
OS eee 10 5 —16.7 + 1 5 —70.6 222 —20.4 2, 608 
New Hampshire-______- 25 20 | +33.3 12 8 5 —28.6 181 —53.9 2, 359 
OS Se 7 5 —28.6 3 2 2 | +100.0 55 —59.3 788 
Massachusetts_________ 37 17} +13.3 15 2 20 —39.4 824 —14.5 21, 215 
Rhode Island___._____-_ 21 16} +23.1 10 6 3 —86.4 38 —57.3 2, 332 
Connecticut.__...._... 114 54 | +116.0 30 24 34 —86.4 459 —55.0 6, 440 
Middle Atlantic.._._______ 481 222 —0.9 103 119 215 —11.2 6, 082 —5.2 77, 450 
8 Ce 169 88 —17.0 35 53 67 —25.6 3, 296 —5.3 20, 720 
New Jersey...-...___- 41 24 —42.9 16 8 13 —31.6 433 —29.1 12, 222 
Pennsylvania_...._____ 271 110 +44.7 52 58 135 +1.5 2, 353 +1.3 44, 508 
East North Central________ 1, 278 658 —4.6 244 414 592 —25.3 5, 139 —2.6 67, 370 
Pin seem tewncncucbes 316 154 +0. 7 48 106 158 | +24.4 1, 345 +4. 8 20, 732 
NN re i bat 73 49 —9.3 26 23 24 | +242.9 - 671 +13. 2 7, 620 
__ eens 669 324 —9.7 94 230 “341 | 38.4 584 | —23.9 19, 117 
| ee 67 38 —22.4 16 22 18 —47.1 1, 849 +3.2 12, 137 
ee 153 93 +24.0 60 33 51 —28.2 690 —18.0 7, 764 
West North Central_______. 846 405 —18.5 127 278 333 —36.7 1, 357 —19.8 37, 355 
Minnesota--.--.._____ 120 69 —41.5 20 49 50 —29.6 479 —6.8 10, 460 
ee eee 354 169 —15.9 41 128 78 —42.2 208 —5.9 5,011 
ee 116 64 —19.0 31 33 52 —43.5 383 —39.9 11, 134 
North Dakota_._______ 30 25 +8.7 13 12 5 —83.3 21 —54.3 1, 377 
South Dakota_._______ 47 24 —11.1 3 21 23 —37.8 31 —22.5 2, 580 
ee 75 20 —16.7 9 11 55 —17.9 111 —4. 3 2, 900 
SE ee 104 34 | +36.0 10 24 70 —25.5 124 +4. 2 3, 893 
South Atlantic.....-....._. 812 301 +21.9 158 143 508 —14.2 2, 496 —35.5 34, 796 
Oe 16 11 | +120.0 3 8 5 —50.0 41 0.0 671 
Maryland.........___- 67 35 +84. 2 17 18 32 —36.0 463 —6.7 4, 861 
District of Columbia -_ __ 40 36 —14.3 13 23 a —96.0 194 —53.6 3, 004 
eae 139 79} +16.2 59 20 59 —20. 3 467 —26.9 3, 629 
West Virginia. -.______ 87 14 —6.7 7 7 72 | +118. 2 619 —39. 3 6, 783 
North Carolina. _______ 139 56} +75.0 25 31 83 0.0 327 | —41.9 4, 520 
South Carolina. _______ 66 16 | +-433.3 7 9 50 —5.7 111 —47.1 2, 512 
ee 208 54 —14.3 27 27 154} +38.7 196 —45.7 4, 295 
eee 50 0 0.0 0 0 49 —38.0 78 —34.5 4,521 
East South Central_________ 386 83 +12. 2 41 42 300 +5.3 1, 113 —27.4 18, 792 
See 85 26} +23.8 + 22 58 —25.6 146 +8.1 4, 865 
IR oii onan ccc 88 29 | +70.6 18 11 59} +15.7 305 0.0 6,171 
Ee 102 26 —16.1 17 9 74 —8.6 444 —47.8 5, 636 
Mississippi-_-....____- 111 2 —60.0 2 0 109 | +45.3 218 —10.7 2, 120 
West South Central__._____ 1, 235 762 | +415.6 169 593 465 -9.9 2, 085 —35.8 23, 673 
ae 69 39 —30.4 3 36 28 | +33.3 110 —60.0 2, 838 
SD toi ccine i! 174 93 +25.7 61 32 81 —12.9 442 —40.6 5, 233 
el 118 62 —25.3 4 58 56) —36.4 230 —1.7 5, 329 
Sitka paekeswecus. 874 568 | +27.4 101 467 300 —4.5 1, 303 —34.7 10, 273 
SE ee 469 152 —35.0- 60 92 316 —9.2 839 -0.9 12, 470 
nee 30 4 —87.5 3 1 25 —37.5 112 +0.9 1,775 
eee 76 33 —36.5 9 24 43 | +115.0 76 —47.9 1, 295 
Wyoming.-_---....___- 33 5 —70.6 3 2 28 | +460.0 56] +47.4 605 
GN icecccccnccce 95 32 —31.9 12 20 63 —38,2 277 | +53.0 3, 842 
New Merxico_-_-______ 69 10 —16.7 7 3 59} +13.5 35 —22.2 1,517 
ee 90 39 —4.9 15 24 51 +24. 4 194 —8.1 1, 579 
SE eekcickincesasy, 42 8 | +33.3 1 7 34 —10.5 60; —13.0 1,570 
ee EE, 34 21 —22.2 10 11 13 —74.0 29 —37.0 287 
EE EEA 951 566 +5.2 184 382 384 —28.6 4, 004 —22.1 38, 712 
Washington_._________ 142 44) +63.0 13 31 97} +32.9 309 —36.7 7,031 
I reece iinet re! 123 67 | +97.1 41 26 56 —70.8 617 | —49.8 6, 978 
Calgoreia.............. 686 455 —4.6 130 325 231 —15.4 3,078 —10.2 24, 703 
PN i ice ccc 2 = 2 0 |} Sees, fe 50 
1 Includes 224 security wage placements on work relief projects. 
* Activities reported through Feb. 19 only. Service to public inaugurated Feb. 7. 
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